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 MOTHER’S EYES. 
What are the songs the mother sings? 
Of birds, and flowers, and pretty things; 
- Baby lies in her arms, and spies 
All his world in the mother’s eyes. 


What are the tales the mother tells? 
Of gems, and jewels, and silver bells; 
Baby lies in her arms, and spies 

All his wealth in the mother’s eyes. 


What are the thoughts in the mother’s mind? 
Of the gentle Savior, loving and kind; 

Baby lies in her arms, and spies 

All his heaven in the mother’s eyes. 


CHEAP JACK. 


BY CHARLES DICKENS. 


[CONCLUDED. 


The way she learnt to understand any look of mine 
was truly surprising. WhenI sold of a night, she 
would sit in the cart unseen by them outside, and 
would give an eager look into my eyes when I looked 
in, and would hand me straight the precise article or 
articles I wanted. And then she would clap her hands 
and laugh for joy. And as for me, seeing her so 
bright, and remembering what she was when I first 
lighted on her, starved and beaten and ragged, lean- 
ing asleep against the muddy cart-wheel, it give me 
such heart that I gained a greater heighth of reputa- 
tion than ever, and I put Pickleson down (by the 
name of Mim’s Traveling Giant otherwise Pickleson) 
for a 1 arn in my will. 

This happiness went on in the cart till she was six- 
teen year old. By which time I began to feel not sat- 
isfied that I had done my whole duty by her, and to 
consider that she ought to have better teaching than 
Tcould give her. It drew a many tears on both 
sides when I commenced explaining my views to her, 


but what's right is right and you can’t neither by 


tears nor laughter do away with its character. 
So I took her hand,in mine; and I went with her 
gue day to the Deaf and Dumb Establishment in Lom 
on, and when the gentleman come to s 


sir. I am nothing but a Cheap Jack, but of late years 


k to us, I} 
says to him: ‘‘Now I'll tell you what I’ll do with you 


I have laid by for a rainy day notwithstanding. This 
is my only daughter (adopted) and you can’t produce 
a deafer or a dumber. Teach her the most that can 
be taught her, in the shortest separation that can be 
named—state the figure for it—and I am game to put 
ths money down. i won't bate you a single ing 
sir, but I’ll put down the money here. and now, 

I'll thankfully throw you in a pound to take it.— 
There!” The gentleman smiled, and then, “Well, well,” 
says he, “I must first know what she has learnt al- 
ready. How do you communicate with her?” Then 
I showed him, and she wrote in printed writing many 
names of things and so forth, and we held some 
sprightly conversation, Sophy and me, about a little 
story in a book which the gentleman showed her and 
which she was able to read. “This is most extraor- 
dinary,” says the gentleman; “is it possible that you 
have been her only teacher?” “I have been her only 
teacher, sir,’’ I says, “besides herself.” “Then,” says 
the gentleman, and more acceptable words were nev- 
er spoke to me, “you’re a clever fellow, and a 
fellow.” This he makes known to Sophy, who 
his hands, claps her own, and laughs and cries upon it, 


We saw the gentleman four times in all, and when 
he took down my name and asked how in the world 
it ever chanced to be Doctor, it come out that he was 
own nephew by the sister’s side, if you'll believe me, 
tothe very Doctor that I was called after. This made 
our footing still easier, and he says to me: 

“Now Marigold, tell me what more do you want 
your adopted daugher to know?” 

“T want her sir to be cut off from the world as lit- 
tle as can be, considering her deprivations, and there- 
fore to be able to read whatever is wrote, with perfect 
ease and pleasure.” 

“My good fellow,” urges the gentleman, 
his eyes wide, “why J can’t do that myself !” 

I took kis joke and give him a laugh—knowing by 
experience how flat you fall without it—and I mended 
my words accordingly. 

“What do you mean to do with her afterwards?” 
asked the gentleman, with a sort of a doubtful eye — 
To take her about the country?” 

“In the cart, sir, but aaly in the cart’ She will 
live a private life, you understand, in the cart. I 
should never think of bringing her infirmities before 
the pnblic. I wouldn’t make a show of her, for any 
money.” 

The gentleman nodded and seemed to approve.— 
“Well,” says he, “can you part with her for two 
years?” 
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“To do her that ggod—yes, sir.” 

“There’s another question,” says the gentleman, 
looking towards her: “Can she part with you for 
two years?” 

I don’t know that it was a harder matter of itself 
(for the other was hard enough to me), but it was 
harder to get over. However, she was pacified to it 
at last, and the separation betwixt us was settled.— 
How it cut up both of us when it took place, and 
when I left her at the deor, in the dark of an even- 
ing, I don’t tell. But I know this,—remembering 
that night, I shall never paes that same establishment 
without a heart-ache and a swelling in the throat, and 
I couldn’t put you up the best of lots in sight of it 
with my usual spirit—no, not even the gun, nor the 
pee of spectacles—for five hundred pound reward 

m the Secretary of State for the Home Depart: 
ment, and throw in the honor of putting my legs un- 
der his mahogany arterwards. 

Still the loneliness that followed in the cart was 
not the old loneliness, because there was a term put 
to it however long to look forward to, and because I 
could think, when I was anyways down, that she be- 
longed to me and I belonged to her. Always plan- 
ning for her coming back, I bought in a few months’ 
time another cart, and what do you think I planned to 
do with it? I'll tell you. I planned to fit it up 
with shelves, and books for her reading, and’to have 
a seat in it where I could sit and see her read, and 
think that I had been her first teacher. Not hurrying 
over the job, I had the fittings knocked together in 
contriving ways under my own inspection, and here 
was her bed in a berth with curtains, and there was 
her reading-table, and here wus her writing desk, and 
elsewhere was her books in rows upon rows,~picters 
and no picters, bindings and no bindings, gilt-edged 
and plain, just as I could pick ’em up for her in lots 
up and down the country, North and South and East 
and West, Winds liked least, and winds liked best, 
Here and there and gone astray, Over the bills and 


far away, until I had got together pretty well as many 
books as the cart would neatly hold. ™ 


_ At last the two years’ time was gone afterall the 
other time before it, and where it’s all gone to, who 
knows? The new cart was finished—yellow outside, 
relieved with wermillion and brass fittings—the old 
horse was put in it, a new ’un and a boy being laid on 


for the Cheap Jack cart—and I cleaned myself up to. 


goand fetch her. Bright cold weather it waa, cart- 

chimneys smoking, carts pitched private on a piece of 

waste ground over at Wadsworth where you may see 

’em from the Sou’ Western Railway when not upon 

the road. (Look out on the right-hand window going 


down. ) - 
“Marigold,” says the gentleman, giving his hand 
hearty, “I am very glad to see you.” 

“Yet, I have my doubts, sir,” says I, “if you can 


be half as glad to.see me, as I am to see you.” 


“The time has appeared so long; has it, Marigold?” 


“I won't say that, sir, considering its real length; 
bat ——” 


“What a start, my fellow!” 
“Ah! I should think it was! Grown such a woman, 


80 pretty, so intelligent, so expressive! I knew then 
that she must be really like my child, or I could never 


_ have known her, standigg quiet by the door. 


“You are affected,” says the gentleman in a kindly 


manner. 


“T feel, sir,” says I, “that I am but a rough chap in 
a sleeved waistcoat.” 

“J feel,” says the gentleman, “‘that it was you who 
raised her from misery and degradation, and brought 
her into communication with her kind. But why do 
we converse alone together, when we can converse 80 
well with her? Address her in your own way.” 

“Iam such arough chap in a sleeved waistcoat, 


sir,” says I, “and she is such a graceful woman, and 


she stands so quiet at the door!” — 

“Try if'she moves at the old sign,” says the gen- 
tleman. 

They had got it up together o’ purpose to please 
me! For when I give her the old sign, she rushed to 
my feet, and dropped upon her knees, holding up her 
hands to me with pouring tears of love and joy; and 
when I took her hands and lifted her, she clasped me 
round the neck and lay there; and I don’t. know what 
a fool I didn’t make of myself, until we all three set- 
tled down into talking without sound, as if there was 
a something soft and pleasant spread over the whole 
world for us. 

Every item of my plan was crowned with success, 
and I was as pleased and as proud as a Pug-dog, with 
his muzzle black-leaded for an evening party and his 
tail extra curled by machinery. Our reunited life 
was more than all that we had looked forward to.— 
Content and joy went with us as the wheels of the 
two carts went round, and the same stopped with us 
when the two carts stopped. 

We were down at Eradedten and I had done two 
nights’ more than fair average business ( though I 
cannot in honor recommend them as a quick audience) 
in the open square there, near the end of the street 
where Mr. Sly’s King’s Arms and Royal Hotel stands. 
Mim’s traveling giant otherwise Pickleson happened 
at the self-same time to be a trying it on in the town. 
The genteel lay was adopted with him. No hint of a 
van. “Green baize alcove leading ~ Pickleson in 
an Auction Room. Printed poster “Free list suspen- 
ded, with the exception of that proud boast of an en- 
lightened country, a free press. Schools admitted by 
private arrangement. Nothing to raise a blush in 
the cheek of youth or shock the most fastidious.” — 
Mim swearing most horrible and terrific in a pink cal- 
ico pay-place, at the slackness of the public. Serious 
hand-bill in the shops, importing that it was all but 
impossible to come to a right understanding of the 
history of David, without seeing Pickleson. 


I went to the Auction-Room in question, and I 
found it entirely empty of everything but echoes and 
mouldiness, with the single exception of Pickleson on 
a piece of red drugget. This suited my purpose, as I 
wanted a private and confidential word with him, 
which was; “Pickleson. Owing much happiness to 
you, I put you in my will for a fypunnote; but, to save 
trouble here’s fourpunten down, which may equally 
suit your views, and let us so conclude the transac- 
tion.” Pickleson, who up to that remark had had the 
dejected appearance of a long Roman rushlight that 
couldn’t anyhow get lighted, brightened up at his top 
extremity and made his acknowledgements in @ way 
which (fur him) was parliamentary eloquence. He 
likewise did add, that, having ceased to draw a8 & 
Roman, Mim had made proposals for his going in 28 4 
conwerted Indian Giant worked upon by The Dairy 
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man’s Daughter. This, Pickleson, having no acquain- 
tance with the tract named after that young woman, 
and not being willing to couple gag with his serious 
views, had declined to do, thereby leading to words 
and the total stoppage of the unfortunate young man’s 
beer. All of which, during the whole of the inter- 
view, was confirmed by the ferocious growling of Mim 
down below in the pay-place, which shook the giant 
like a leaf. os 

But what was to the pone point in the remarks 
of the traveling giant otherwise Pickleson, was this: 
“Doctor Marigold”—I give his words without a hope 
of conweying their feebleness—‘who is the strange 
young man that hangs about your carte?” _ 

“That strange young man?” I gives him back, 
thinking that he meant her, and his languid circula- 
tion had dropped a syllable. “Doctor,” he returns, 
with a pathos calculated to draw a tear from even a 
manly eye, “I aw weak, but not so weak yet as that I 
don't know my words. I repeat them, Doctor. The 
strange young man.” It then appeared that Pickle- 
son, had twice seen hanging about my carts, in 
that same town of Lancaster, where I had been only 
two nights, this same unknown young man. Howso- 
ever, | made light of it to Picklesom, and I took leave 
of Pickleson advising him to spend his legacy in get- 
ging up his stamina, and to continue to stand by his 
religion. Towards morning I kept a look-out for the 
strange young man, and what was more—I saw the 
strange young man. He was well dressed and well 
looking, He loitered very nigh my cart, watching 
them like as if he was taking care of them, and soon 
‘after daybreak turned and went away, I sent a hail 
after him, but he never started or looked round, or 
took the smallest notice. I watched him in different 
manners and at different times not necessary to enter 
into, till I found that this strange young man was 
deaf and dumb. 

The discovery turned me over, because | knew 
that a part of that establishment where she had been, 
was allotted to young men (some of them well off), 
and I thought to myself, “If she favors him, where 
am I, and where is all that I have worked and planned 
for?” Hoping—I must confess to the selfishness— 
that she might not favor him. I set myself to find 
out. At last 1 was by accident preseut at a meeting 


i between them in the open air, looking on leaning be- 


hind a fir-tree without their knowing of it. It was a 
moving meeting for all the three parties concerned.— 
I knew every syllable that passed between them, as 
well as they did. I listened with my eyes, which 
had come to be as quick and true with deaf and dumb 
conversation, a8 my ears with the talk of people that 
can speak. He was a going out to China as cle:k in 
is father had been before 
him. He was in circumstances to keep a wife, and 
he wanted her to marry him and go along with him. 
She persisted, no. He asked if she didu’t love hin? 
Yes, she loved him dearly, dearly, but she.could never 
disappoint her beloved good noble gengtous and I 
don’t know-what-all father—meaning me, the Cheap 
Jack iu the sleeved waistcoat—and she would stay 
with him, Heaven bless him, though it was to break 
her heart! ‘Then she cried most bitterly, and that 
made up my mind. | 

While my mind had been in an unsettled state 
about her favoring this young man, I had felt that un- 


reasonable towards Pickleson, that it was well for 
him he had got his legacy down. For I often thought 
“If it hadn’t been for this same weak-minded giant, I 
might never have come to trouble my head and wex 
my soul about the young man.” . 

She had left the young man by that time—for it 
took a few minutes to get me thoroughly well shook 
together—and the young man was icaning against 
another of the fir-trees—of which there was a cluster 
—with his face upon his arm. I touched him on the 
back. Looking up and seeing me, he says, in our 
deaf and dumb talk: “Do not be angry.” 

“I am not angry, goud boy. I am your friend.— 
Come with me.” « | 
|} I left him at the foot of the steps of the Library 
Cart, and I went up alune. She was drying her eyes. 

“You have been crying, my dear.” “Yes, father.” 

“Why?” 

“A head-ache.” 

“Not heart-ache?” 

“IT said a head-ache, father.” 

“Doctor Marigold must prescribe for that head-ache.” 

“What is it?” 

“Here, my dear.” 

I brought her young husband in, and I put her 
hand in his, and my only further words to both of 
them were these: “Doctor Marigold’s last prescri 
tion. To be taken for life.” After which I bolted. 

When the wedding come off, I mounted a coat— 
blue, and bright buttons—for the first and last time in 
all my days, and I give Sophy away with my own 
hand. There were only us three and the gentleman 
who had had charge of her for those two years, I 
give the wedding dinner of four in the Library Cart. 
Pigeon pie, a leg of pickled pork, a pair of fowls, and 
suitable garden-stuff. The best ot drinks. I give 
them a speech, and the gentleman give us & speech, 
and all our jokes told, and the whole went off like a 
sky-rocket. In the course of the entertainment I ex- 
plained to Sophy that I should keep the Library Cart 
as my living cart when not upon the road; and that I 
should keep all her books for her just as they stood, 
till she come back to claim them. So she went to 
China with her young husband, and it was a®artin 
sorrowful and heavy, and I got the boy that I 
another service, and so as of old when my child arid 
wife were gone, I went plodding along alone, with 
my whip over my shoulder, at the old horse’s head. 

Sopby wrote me many letters, and I wrote her 
many letters. About the end of the first year she 
sent me one in an unsteady hand: “Dearest father, 
not a week ago I had a darling little daughter, but I 
am so well that they let me write these words to yon. 
Dearest and best father, I hope my child may not be 
deaf and dumb, but I do not yet know.” WhenI 
wrote back, I hinted the question; but as Sophy nev- 
er answered that question, I felt it to be a sad one, ° 
and I never ated it. For a long time our letters 
were regular, but then they got irregular through, 
Sophy’s husband being moved to another station, and 
through my being always on the move. But we were 
in one another’s thoughts, I was equally sure, letters 
or no letters. 

Five years, odd ménths, had gone since Sophy went 
away. I was still the King of the Cheap Jacks, and 
at a greater heighth of popularity than ever. I had 
had a first-rate autumn of it, and on the twenty-third 
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of December, one thousand eight hundred and sixty- 
four, I found myself at Uxbridge, Middlesex, clean 
sold out. So I jogged up to London with the old 
horse, light and easy, to have my Christmas-Eve and 
Christmas-Day alone by the fire in the Library Cart, 
and then to buy a regular new. stock of goeds all 
round, to sell ’em again and get the money. 

I am a neat hand at cookery, and I’ll tell you what 
I got up for my Christmas-Eve dinner in the Library 
Cart. t get up a beefsteak “pyan for one, with two 
kidneys, a dozen oysters, and a couple of mushrooms, 
thrown in. It’s a-pudding to put a man in good hu- 
mor with everything, except the two bottom buttons 
of his waistcoat. Havirlg relished that pudding and 
cleared away, I turned the lamp low, and sat down by 
the light of the fire, watching it as it shone upon the 
backs of Sophy’s books. 

Sophy’s books so brought up Sophy’s self, that I 
saw ~ touching face quite plainly, before I dropped 
off dozing by the fire. This may be a reason why 
Sophy, with her deaf and dumb child in her arms, 
seemed to stand silent by me all through my ms I 
was on the road, off the road, in all sorts of places, 
North and South and West and East, Winds liked 
best and winds liked least, Here and there and gone 
astray, Over the hills and far away, and still she 
stood silent by me, with her silent child in her arms. 
Even when I woke with a start, she seemed to vanish, 
as if she had stood by me in that very place only a 
single instant before. 

had started at a real sound, and the sounds was 
on the steps of the cart. It was the light hurried 
tread of a child, coming clambering up. That tread 
of a child had once been so familiar to me, that for 
half a moment I believed I was a going to see a little 


But the tonch of a real child was laid upon the outer 
handle of the door, and the handle turned and the 
door o alittle way, and a real child peeped in. 
A bright little comely girl with large dark eyes. 

‘Looking fill at me, the tiny creature took off her 
mite of a straw hat, and a quantity of dark curls fell 
allabout her face. Then she opened her lips, and 
said in@ pretty voice: s 

“G ther!” 

“Ab my God!” I cries out. “She can speak!” 

“Yes, dear grandfather. And I am to ask you 
whether there was ever any ene that I remind you of?” 

In a moment, Sophy was round my neck as well as 
the child, and her husband was a wringing my hand 
with her face hid, and we all had to shake ourselves 

ther before we could get over it. And when -we 
did begin to get over it, and I saw the pretty child a 


talking, and quick and eager and busy, tv her 
mother, in the signs that I had first ht her mother, 
the happy and yet pitying tears fell down my 


SELECTIONS FROM MODERN 
HUMORISTS. 


VALENTINE VOX, THE VENTRILOQUIST. 


JOURNEY TO LONDON. 
Valeatines tricks at the election being privately rehearsed to 


bie Uncie Jobn aad bis mother, it occurred to them that shoald 
the facts come te the knowledge of ‘the aathorities the result 


with the view of dregging the exhausted 


MAGAZINE. 
t be anything but pleasant. It was resolved 
“the as his Uncle called to Mr. 


Goodman, an old friend of Uncle John’s in London, on the 
Wednesday 

After dreaming all night of the glories of London, Wednes- 
day morning found Valentine on the top of the 
coach that was to convey him thither, in the state of 
excitement about the wondrous scenes he was t to behold. 
All the usual preliminaries being through, ‘Whit, whit’ went 
the driver, and off went the horses in fine style. Valentine’s 
heart for the first hour was too full at parting with his mother 
and uncle to allow him to feel iy eer, but sad; but after sto 
ping to change horses and all hands getting down from 
coach for refreshment, including Valentine (whose place was 
just behind the driver) he was so much recovered that, on re- 
oe his seat, he began seriously to think of the exercise of 

ower. 

‘Whit, whit,’ said the driver, between a whisper and a whistle, 
as the fresh horses gallo up the hill. 

‘Stop! hoa!’ cried Valentine, the sound of 
which appeared to have traveled some d ce. 

‘You have left one behind,’ observed a gentleman in black, 
who had secured the box-seat, 

‘O let unruna bit. Whit. It'll give un a winder up this lit- 
tle bill, and teach un to be up in time in future. If we was to 
wait for every passenger as chooses to lag behind, we shouldn’t 
git over the ground in a fornit.’ 

‘Hoa! stop! stop! stop!’ reiterated Valentine in the voice 
of a man pretty well out of breath. 

Tooler, without deigning to leok behind, re-tickled the 
haunches of his leaders, and gleefully chuckled at the idea of 
how he was making a passenger sweat. 

The voice was heard no more, and Tooler on reaching the 
top of the hill pulled up and looked round, but could see no 
man tomes 

‘Where is he?’ he inquired. 

‘In the ditch?’ replied Valentine, throwing his voice behind. 

‘In the ditch ?’ exclaimed Tooler. ‘Blarm me, whereabouts? 

‘There,’ said Valentine. 

‘God soul !’ the 
an exceedingly nervous village clergyman. ‘The r person 
no doubt has fallen down in an havate state of exheuntign. 
How very, very wrong of you, coachman, not to stop.’ 

Tooler, apprehensive of some serious occurrence, got down 


er out of the 
e ran several hundred yards down the 


ditch, but although 
hill, no.person of course could be found. 


— saw un?’ shouted Tooler, as he panted up the hill 
n. 

‘I saw nothing,’ said a passenger behind, ‘but a boy jumping 
over the . 

Tooler looked at his way-bill, counted the passengers, found 
them all right, and remounting the box, got the horees again 
into a gallop, in the perfect conviction that some villainous 
young scarecrow had raised the false alarm. 

‘Whit! blarm them ’ere boys!’ said Tooler, ‘stead o’ mindin’ 
their crows they are allus up to suffen. I only wish I bad un 
here, I’d pay on to their blarmed bodies; if I wouldn’t——’ 
At this interesting moment, and as if to give a practical illus- 
tration of what he would have done in case, he gave the 
off-wheeler so telling a cut round the Jeins, that the animal 
without any ceremony kicked over the. trace. Of course 
Tooler was compelied to pull u 
after having adjusted trace, om as 
ly what he meant, at the same time enfo 
giving bim a blow on the bony part of his nose, he p 
to remount; but just as he had got his left foot on the nave of 
the wheel, Valentine so admirably imitated the sharp oy 
growl of a dog in the front boot, that Tooler started as 
sy as if he had been shot, while the tleman in black 

pped the reins and almost jumped into the road. 

‘Good ? exelaimed the gentleman in black, trem- 
bling with t energy; ‘how wrong, how very horribly 
aon 26 you, coachman, not to tell me that a dog had been 
pl benesth my feet.’ 

‘Blarm their ! cried Tooler, ‘they never told mes 
dog was shoved there; Lay down! We’ll soon have yow out 
there together . 

‘Not for the world’ eried the gentleman in black, as he 
approached the foot-board in order to open it, ‘Not for the 
world! un-un-an-less you le-le-let me get down first. I have 
no desire to pe-pe-perish of hydrophe-phobia.’ , 


ng the question b 


ntleman in black, who was - 


P 


host. 
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‘Kip yar fat on the board then, sir, please,’ said Tooler; 


we'll soon have the varmint out o’ that.’ So saying, he gath- 

ered up the reins, remonnted the box, and started off the 
rses at op. 

nore tleman in black then to explain to Tooler how 

utterly inconceivable was the number por een og who had died 

of bh bia within an almost unspeakably short space of 

time, in the immediate vicinity of the residence of a friend of 


bis in London; and ha az he had a: got into the marrow of 
a most excrucia escription of the intense mental and phys- 
ical agony of which the diseage in its worst stage was produo- 
tive 

in the air, and their heads between the knees of the passengers 
behind them, on Valentine giving a loud growling snap, more 


bitingly indicative of ee fore. 
Ac Toler had tightly hold of the reins when he* made this 


involuntary spring, the horses stopped on the instant, and 
allowed him time to scramble up again without rendering the 
slow process dangerous. 

‘I cannot, I—I—I positively cannot,’ said the gentleman in 
black, who had been thrown again into a dreadful state of ex- 
citement. ‘I cannot sit here—my nerves cannot endure it; it’s 
perfectly shocking.’ 

‘Blister their bowls!’ exclaimed Tooler, whose first impulse 
was to drag the dog out of the boot at all hazards, but who, on 
seeing the horses waiting in the road a short distance ahead for 
the next stage, thought it better to wait till he had reached 
them. ‘I’ll make un remember this the longest day of thar 
blessed lives—blarn un! Phih! I’ll let un know when | get 
back, [ warrant. larn un to——’ 

‘Hoa, coachman! hoa! my hat’s off!’ cried Valentine, throw- 
ing his voice to the back of the coach. 

‘Well may I be phbit!’—said Tooler. ‘I’ll make yow run 
back for’t any how—phit!’ 

In Jess than a minute the coach drew up opposite the stable, 
when the gentleman in black at once proceeded to alight. Just, 
however, as his foot reached the roller bolt, another growl 
from Valentine frightened him backwards, when falling upon 
one of the old horsekeepers, he knocked him fairly down, and 
rolled over him heavily. 

‘Darng your cloomsy carkus!’ cried the horsek 
ing himself ap, ‘carn’t you git oof ar coarch aroat 


pipple darn? 
pardon,’ , trembling, observed the gentleman in 


r, gather- 
ocking 0’ 


‘L-I-I beg 
black; ‘I hope I-I—— 

‘Whoap contemptuously echoed the horsekeeper, 
as he limped towards the bars to unhook the leaders’ traces. 

‘Now then, yow warmint, let’s see who yow belong to,’ said 
Tooler, approaching the mouth of the boot; but just as he was 
in the act of raising the foot-board, another angry snap made 
him close it again with the utmost rapidity. 

‘Lay down! blarm your body!’ cried Tooler, shrinking back. 
‘Here, yow Jim, kim here, boi, and take this ’ere devil of a 
out o’ that.’ 

im approached, and the wling louder than before, 
while the gentleman in black arto ty to take care that 
get pes of bis hand. 

‘Here, yow Harry |’ shouted Jim, ‘yare noot afeared o’ doogs 
un, I doon’t like 

Accordingly Harry came, and then Sam, and then Bob, and 
then Bill, but as the dog could not be seen, and as the snarling 
continued, neither of them dared to put his hand in to drag the 
monster forth. Bob therefore ran off for Tom Titus, the black- 
smith, who was known to care for neither dog nor devil, and 
in less than two minutes, Tom arrived with about three 
feet and a half of rod iron red hot. 

Pn un!’ cried Tom, ‘this ’ere "ll maake un quit to- 

‘Dear me! m man,’ said the gentleman in black, ‘don’t 
use that snchristhee like implement! don’t put the dumb thing 
to horrible torture |’ 

‘It don’t siggerfy a button,’ cried Tooler, ‘I marnt go to sto 
here allday. Out o’ that he must come.’ “3 

Upon this Tom introduced his professional weapon, and 
commenced poking about with considerable energy, while 
the snapping and growling increased with each poke. 

Pll tell you what it is,” said Tom, turning round and 
wiping the sweat off his brow with his naked arm, ‘this here 
cretur here’s stark raavin mad.” 
ae knew that he was,’ cried the gentleman in black, getting 
ey cay wagon which stood without horses just out of 

road; ‘I felt perfectly sure that he was rabid.’ 


‘He’s a bull-terrier too,’ said Tom, ‘I knows it by’s growl | 


It’s the worsest and dargdest to goo maad as is.’ 


he and Tooler suddenly sprang back, with their feet 


‘Well, what shall us do wi’ th’ warment?’ said Tooler. 

‘Shoot him! shoot him!’ cried the gentleman in black. 

‘O, I’ve goot a blunderbuss, Bob!’ said Tom, ‘yow run 
or’t together, it’s top o’ the forge.’ 

Bob started at once, and Tom kept on the bar, while Tooler, 
Sam, Harry, and Bob held the h of the horses. 

‘He’s got un; all right!’ cried Tom Titus, as Bob neared 
the coach With the weapon on his shoulder. ‘Yow’'ll be 
doon for in noo time,’ he added, as he felt to ag certain 
with his rod in which corner of the boot the bull-terrier 


lay. 

Tis she loarded?’ asked Bob, as he handed Tom the instru- 
ment of death. 

‘. er msig you make the shot come out at bottom,’ shouted 
ooler, 

_ ‘Lhool,’ said Tom, putting the weapon to his shoulder. 

‘Noo the loord ha’ marcy on yar sool, as jooge says sizes,’ 

and instantly let fly. 

The horses of course plunged considerably, but still did no 
mischief; and before the smoke had evaporated, Valentine in- 
troduced into the boot a low melancholy howl, which convinced 
Tom Titus that the shot had taken effect. 

‘He’s giv the goost, darng his carkus!’ cried Tom, as he 
poked his dead body into the corner. 

‘Well, let’s have a look at un,’ said Tooler, ‘let’s see what 

e gentleman in black at once lea out o wagon 
and every one present drew near, when Tom, guided by the rod 
which he had kept upon the body, put his haad into the boot, 
and drew forth a fine hare that had been shattered by the shot 
all to pieces. 

‘He arn’t a buil-tarrier,’ cried Bob. 

‘But that arn’t he,’ said Tom Titus. ‘He’s some’er aboot 
here as dead as a darng’d nail; I know he’s a corpse.’ 


‘Are yow sure on’t?’ asked Tooler. 

‘There arn’t any bairn door deader,* cried Tom. ‘Here, 
I’ll lug him out an’ show yar.’ 

‘No, no!’ shouted Tooler, as Tom proceeded to pull ont the 
luggage. ‘I marnt stay for that; I’m an hour behind now, 
blarm un! Jimp up, genelmen!’ | | 

Tom Titus and his companions, who wanted the bull-terrier 
as a tg 9 entreated Tooler to allow them te have it, and 
having at length gained his consent, Tom proceeded to empty 
the boot. Every eye was, of course, directed to everything 
drawn out, and when Tom made a solemn declaration that the 
boot was empty, they were all, at once, struck with amaze- 
ment. Each looked at the other with astounding incredulity, 
and overhauled the luggage again and again. 

‘Do you mean to say,’ said Tooler, ‘that there, arn’t nuffia 
else in the boot?’ 

‘Darnged a thing!’ cried Tom Titus, -coom an’ look.’ And 
Tooler did look, and the » pentiomes in black looked, and Bob 
looked, and Harry looked, and Bill looked, and Sam looked, 
and all looked, but found the boot empty. 

‘Well, blarm me!’ cried Tooler—but darng it all, he must 


be somewhere |’ 
‘I’ll taake my solum davy,’ said Bill, ‘that he was there.’ 


‘I seed um myself,’ exclaimed Bob, ‘wi’ my oarn eyes, an 


didn’t loike the looks on um a bit.’ 


‘There cannot,’ said the gentleman in black, ‘be the smallest 
questien 


ible doubt about his having been there; bat the 
or our mature consideration is, where is he now?’ 

‘I'll bet a pint,’ said Harry, ‘you blowed um away.” 

‘Blowed um away, you fool!—how could I ha blowed am 
away? said Tom Titus, in tones of contempt ' 

‘Why, he was there,’ said Bob, ‘and be baiat there noo, and 
he baint here nayther, so you muat ha blowed um o’ th’ boot; 
sides look at the muzzle o’ this ere blunderbust!’ 

‘Well, of all the rammest goes as ever happened,’ said the 
driver, thrusting his hands to the very bottom of his pockets— 
‘this ere flogs ’em all into nuffin!’ 

‘It is perfectly astounding!’ exclaimed the gentleman in 
black, looking n into the boot, while the men stood and 
stared at.each other with their mouths as wide open as humaa 
mouths could be. 

‘Well, in wi’ em agin,’ cried Tooler, ‘In wi’ em!—blarm me 
if this here arnt a queer ’un to get oVer.’ 

The luggage was accordingly replaced, and Tooler, on mount- 
ing the box, told the men to get a gallon of beer, whep the 

entleman in black generously gave them half-a-crown, and the 
a started off, leaving Tom with his blanderbuss, Harry, 
Bill, Sam, and their companions, bewildered with the mystery 
which the whole day spent in the ale-house by no meaos ena- 
bled them to solve. 


x 
¢ 
| | 


|* limit to all that was possible in life. 
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NATIONAL TRAITS AND THEIR CAUSES. 


Nomper Foor. 
‘We have not yet glanced at the Irishman, the 


of very remarkable peculiarities. 


The Irishman proper and unadulterated is as unique 
& person as is to be found on the globe. He stands 
solidly out from the common run of national qualitfes 
with a shape peculiarly his own. The original Irish- 
man is a specimen of an unmixed race. He presents 
none of that mixture of the characteristics of other 
nations which mark the Englishman; because he has 
not like him deriyed his blood and habits from a mix- 
ture of races. The Celt he was and the Celt he is, 
but a Celt laboring under the most untoward circum- 
stances that ever afflicted that race. 

There are, however, small parts of Ireland where 
this Celtic blood has been by invasion in past periods 
mixed with that of thelr conquerors, and Anglo- 
Saxonized to a degree. In those parts the Irishman 
in his character differs materjally from the Irishman 

ure There are other parts v= Scotch colonies 

ave—in times of difficulty between that people and 
England—been settled, and there, in the midst of a 
nation distinguished—as the Irish are—for impulsive- 
ness, demonstration, and profuseness of expression, 
yee can fiud the reticence, slowness, caution, and 
-thinking of the Scotch, dashed with just a breath 
of the wit, humor, and joyous freedom of the happy 
Celt—a remarkable instance of the blending of char- 
acteristics produced by the intermixture of circum- 
stances in national life. 


It is, however, of the unadulterated Irishman of 
whom we speak at present; the apparently careless, 
thoughtless, happy-go-lucky being, famed the world 
over. Allowing that the race from whom he is de- 
rived were hot, impulsive and inconsiderate in the 
start, there has been nothing in his history to change 
those qualities to those of caution or joes Fort for a 
future. Like the Scotch, he has known poverty for 
generations. 
has arisen from the scantiness of natural supplies, 
which, eeper, on men given to free thought and 
action, bas but stimulated their faith and enterprise, 
but the poverty of the Irishman has been produced 
by the crushing and hopeless influences of a bad 
social system, which has limited hig opportunities and 
destroyed his energies. Finding that care and thought 
have availed him nothing, he has fallen back upon 
the condition in which he found himself as the natural 
On the top of 
his other difficulties, a priestly system, whose chief 
glory is that it has crushed out the spirit of progress 
wherever it has found it—has sat like a nightmare 
upon his remaining energics, and preached poverty 
and submission, to th® evils, as well as “the powers 
that be,” as the will of God. Is it a matter of sur- 
prise that the Irishman of past times thug hemmed 
in by oppressive masters On the one side, with con- 
tent-preaching priests on the other, without education 
to develope, or scenes of enterprise to — him, 
ani fiading that his little garden patch would produce 


With the Scotch, however, that poverty | 


as much as he was likely to get, should beeome sta 
tionary and unenterprising? Is it remarkable that a 
warm, lively, volatile people, surrounded by circum- 
stances like these, should develope the bog-trotting, 
hod-carrying race, whose highest ambition has been 
a mud cabin with a few potatoes, and whose paradise 
mp Tg of the craythur” and a fight at Donnybrook 

air 

But it must be understood that it is the Irish vil- 
lager that has furnished the world with its ideal Irish- 
man. The Irishman of the big cities where educa- 
tion has travelled and commerce prevailed is another 
person. Perhaps no country in the|world has fur- 
nished such extremes of human face |and character 
as Ireland—the extreme of ignora and abase- 
ment, and the highest pitch of refinement—the most 
brutalized countenances the European world has pro- 
duced and the most exquisitely-cut and delicately- 
defined. What education and favorable surroundings 
can do in elevating and developing a poopie. and 
what want, ignorance, and a false creed can do in de- 
— them, have been seen in Ireland to perfection. 

ducated Irishmen are famed the world over for elo- 
quence, and perhaps in no country in the world are 
men more open to the influence of eloquence than the 
Irish. In this they are the reverse of the Scotch. 
Eloquence or warmth of speech never inflames them. 
They will stand and loek on with an air of mixed 
curiosity and commisseration; but a proof—a bit of 
cold reasoning, like that of two and two making four, 
will touch them to the soul. Naturally, therefore, the 
educated Irishman developes a cultivated imagination; 
the educated Scotchman, a cultivated reason. The 
cause of this is, a warm-blooded race are always 
quicker in conception, but less correct in ——— 
a colicr temperament, while it produces slowness of 
mental effurt, at the same time leads to greater 
soundness of conclusion. 7 


Another feature peculiar to the lower order of Irish- 
man is that he is a totally unconvertable creature. 
Catholicism boasts with reason that her Irish believ- 
ers are safe from the influences of every creed. The 
untutored and unreasoning always are safe in this 
respect. Any race uncontaminated by free thought 

nd upperverted by reason, will make splendid heredi- 
tary believers, But the Irish protestant is a deadlier 
hater of the papacy than the world can furnish else- 
where. Itis true that many of the highest and most 
intellectual families of Ireland are Catholic; but with 
that other portion of the intelligence of Ireland, which 
has preserved its Catholicism it has been on the same 

rinciple that men preserve their estates—as a family 
stetooie. To turn Protestant would bea reflection on 
their ancestry. But as to the masses, in past ages 
they emerged from heathenism into Catholicism and 
ignorance and undevelopment—coupled to some ex- 
tent with this family feeling—have kept them so ever 
since. Looking at things naturally, one could say in 
advance concerning @ people crushed as they have 
been intellectually, but possessing so much of the im- 
aginatiye and devotional, that they ought to he Cath- 
olics, if they are not. The pompous ceremonies of 
that church, with its demands for devout unthinking 
submission is the natural food of such minds. The 
nation that did not become Catholic under such cir 
cumstances when the opportunity offered would be 
yutrue to its natural instincts. For the Irish masses 
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to evince Protestant tendencies or produce in abun- 
dance, Quakérs, Universalists, or radicals in religion 
generally, would be as unnatural as for birds to 
gwith or fish to fly. No people become fearless 
seekers after truth, except where the influences of 
education ee abound around them. Prob- 
ably emigration, and its natural consequence—inter- 
marriage, alone can break the chains which bind this 
warm-hearted race. So far as it has already gone, it 
has lead to such results. The Irishman under favor- 
able circumstances develops, as we have said, a bril- 
liant imagination, rare powers of eloquence, and all 
requisites of a polished mind. Ireland has given 
birth, under its best conditions, to poets, orators and 
many of the world’s most oe military men. 
Sbe adds another link to the chain of evidence that 
surroundings and conditions of life make or unmuke 


a people. 


OLD-FOGY SYSTEMS OF EDUCATION. 


The grandfathers of the present generation were 
profoundly impressed with the idea that there was but 
one way to make the young idea and knowledge mu- 
tually acquainted, and that was to chain the two to- 
gether and guard them by a sentry commonly called 
a schoolmaster. The business of this schoolmaster 
was simply ta “stand guard,” and deal out from time 
to time portions of certain dry unexplanatory works 
on grammar, geography, etc., and see that they were 
regularly swallowed. The chief beauty of these 
works generally consisting in the fact that they were 
prepared on the supposition that the reader knew all 
about them before he began to study. 

A glance at the first sentence in any one of these 
ancieut grammars will show their ey adap- 
tation to the youthful mind. They begin by a learned 
statement that Grammar is composed of Orthography, 
Etymology, Syntax and Prosody—four fearful things 
to contemplate in the first place;sthis is followed by a 
dive into the perplexities of Vowels, Consonants, Dip- 
thongs, Tripthongs, Nouns, Pronouns, Adjectives and 
mysteries without end. ll this is introduced to the 
boyish comprehension in language suitable for Doc- 
tors of Divinity. Never an illustration is given to 
show the young martyr to learaing what purpose all 
this is to serve, or wherein life will be the better for 
hammering these hard words into his memory. Such 
writers and teachers apparently forgetting that the 
minds of little boys, as well as bigger ones, are etern- 
ally asking the question in reference to hard work of 
any kind “what good is it?” and “what's it all for?” 
and that unless this point is made more or less plain 
at the start, there will be no natural opening of the 
intellect to the science-knocking for admission. 

In the old-fashioned lesson system, to which we re- 
fer, a number of such books, all equally adapted to 
look mysterious and useless to a youthful judgmeut 
were handed out to the pupil who was simply asked to 
memorize their contents so any inches per day. Pro- 
viding he did this, it was generally understood that 
the object of his being upon. the earth was accom- 
plished and his parents might¥e contented. By dint 
of pounding—much on the principle that people drive 
nails—a vast amount of auch parrot-schooling has 
been given to thousands, the pupil generally acquir- 


ing about ten years after the process a distant idea 
where some of it could be usefully applied. 

Of late years, however, a new spirit has come over 
the instructors of youth. Ithas been discovered that 
they have eyes, hands, and a whole mass of sensibil- 
ities that can be appealed to as much as their mem- 
ories. It has been found out that most ple have 
imaginations that can beworked into service and made 
to assist the work of education; and finally, that one 
day of experiments and demonstration in the presence 
of the learner does more to assist the understanding 
and develup it than months of dry application shut ap 
in schools. 

W hat the pupil needs, then,is to be taught by the aid 
of models, pictures, and experiments, In faet,to handle 
and see as well as remember. If he is being taught 
Grammar, he needs familiar illustration. For instance, 
instead of trying to swallow those hard lumps,the 
of speech, wholesale, it should be explained that they 
are merely the names of the different kind of bricks 
with which he is to build his house of words; and 
that syntax consists simply of directions how to lay 
those. bricks one upon another. If he is learnin 
chemistry, he requires to see the action of acids an 
alkalies, or the method of collecting gases, ete., be 
fore his eyes. In geology, he wants a model, or pic- 
ture at least, of the various strata with bits of the dif- 
ferent rocks to knock to pieces. If geography, he 
should be made in imagination to sail up the rivers, 
climb over the mountains, with. stories by the way 
how Napoleon fought here, or Paul got wrecked there; 
or he may be requested to stop to notice that the Ital- 
ian peninsular is like a boot with a lamé man’s heel. 
From these illustrations he can return with renewed 
zest to books. The key bas been turned, he sees in- 
side of the hidden chambers of knowledge, and some 
of its hidden beauties and utilities have been disclosed. 

Such_is a rough outline of the Educational process 
we need. ‘The practical system of book-keeping and 
mercantile instruction now being imparted in this city 
is all in harmony with this. Hereafter we may refer 
to the Educators we require. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


NOTE.—Correspondence is invited from our friends. 


A Home-maps Buitper.—In our estimation a foot wall bended 
other course is far superior to an teen-iuch one bonded as at present, 


every fifth or sixth course. As are generally bailit 


mortar finds its way, except accidentally, between the inner and the outer 


course. All our good mesons or brickla we have masy—woaid 
prefer to bulla with proper bond than otherwise. if suliably 


A 20rs Warpee wishes to express his indignation at the long dresses 


fur a similar parpose. We wonder where our c.rrespondent expects to 
to She Genre We don’t dare to 
his name, lest be should be annihilated. 

T. 8.is on dao ground. Do not meddle with the rights of women, 
A lady has an equal right with a gentleman to admire er even love 
opposite sex, and if she should make an offer, we don’t see why tke 
lowing answer should have been seat. Onr fighting editer is out, or be 
woulh, doubtl.ss, feel considerably like ppnching T.8. We 
— which, by the bye, for the sake 


When a woman is wanes 
A man must Deeds like a fool, 
For I would not give a sbilliag 
For one that luves witheut rale; 
For the fruit that falis withvat plucking, 
Indeed is too mellow for me. 
There’s a specimen of poetry and narrow-mindedness. What can be ex- 


ofa man that calls an 
ate uver “meow” frait. T. 8. must keep his head out of the 
of the phrenologists, or discover something 


they may too mellow there. 


ts bim in miud 
of sheep raised in some parts the woe 
tile carriag 
ting the mad 


| 
worn by the ie 
P of a certain kind 
whose tai! is so val 
carry them 
Wwuler; and he asks LO our an ie at wit wT 
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‘fourteen, Lincoln had ta 
Scratched 


. many things he would have 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S EARLY LIFE, 


(From the Atlantic Monthly.) 


The pious care of good, poor parents, Abraham certainly 
never had. His step-mother—a woman Oe suena to any 
whom Thomas Lincoln could have hoped to win in any state 
of society but one which made a man a n protector to 
every Woman—seems to have been his first and best friend. 
To her he was always grateful, and to the last stood between 
ber and trouble. Among the most touching relics which I saw 
at Springfield was an old copy-book, in which, at the age of 
t himself to write and cipher. 
in his boyish hand on the first page were.,these 


‘Tis Abraham Lincoln holds the pen, 
He wri be good, but God knows wHen!’ : 


T am not ashamed of the tears that started as I read, with in- 
stracted eyes, that half-despairing prayer. He never carried 
from home the a face” which Charles Sumner once 
escribed to him. life had been sad; there was nothing 
t to remember in anything connected with the past— 
ven the world to forget. “I 
must make a name for myself,” he began to think; and, turn- 
ing his back on the home which he had no desire to see again, 
he went to New Salem, and opened his life as a shopkeeper and 
surveyor. Here he met a woman more cultivated and refined 
than could have been expected among the people I have de- 
scribed. Once—abont the time of his arrival there—he was 
wrestling, in Illinois fashion, with his sister Sarah and some 
neighbor’s girls. He threw one of the latter roughly, and his 
sister tu upon him with sharp words. “What do you ever 
expect to be,” she asked, “if you treat women like that?” A 
sort of shadow settled over him; the exhilaration of the gym- 
mast disappeared, and, putting a hand on each of her should- 
ers, he answered seriously, “I am to bea great man, Sarah, 
end to have a sad destiny,” then turned and left her. 
_ Ann Ratledge was a lady—one of the few that had pene- 
trated to Illinois as early as 1833. Of a family educated and 
aristocratic, but broken down, she was betrothed, before Mr. 
Lincoln ever saw her, to a Scotch merchant. In those days 
Illinois was as far from New York as Kamtchatka now is. They 
were soon to be married, when the Scotchman went for busi- 
ness purposes to that ee For months nothing was heara of 
him. It was supposed that he was dead, or had wickedly de- 
gerted Ann. The truth was that he lay ill of delirious fever, 
at a sma!l wayside town. In this state of things, while Ann’s 
mind was tortured by suspense and disappointments Mr Lin- 
coln went to her father’s house to board. Here he first learned 
to read Shakespeare and Burns. Can we doubt whose memor 
made their poems precious during those last few months of his 
life, in which he was once heard to say, ‘“‘My heart lies buried 
in the grave of that girl!” In time, a sort of provisional en- 
——— ensued. There were circumstances in both lives 
which depressed and pained. They learned to hold each other 
very dear. Upon this state of things broke the rumor of the 
recovered Scotchman’s return, after an absence of more than 
two years. The delicate nature of the woman sank under it. 
Betrothed to two, both of whom she had. loved, she had no 


to himself. How he who had been absent loved Ann, let the 
uel show. He bought the farm for her sake, and lives there 
still’ a bachelor. His quivering hand pointed out, not long ago, 
the very spot where she died. 
Mr. In’s tastes were quiet and domestic. Had he mar- 
ried Ann yg it is not likely he would have continued in 
ical life. He would have tasted the cup of happiness, and 
would have been enough. ‘The love and death oP this girl,” 
said Mr. Herndon, “shattered Lincoln's purpose and tendencies. 
He threw off his infinite sorrow only by —- wildly into 
the political arena.” ‘He needed,” said another, “whip and 
spur tosave bim from despair ” 
Some particulars about Mr. Lincoln’s parinership and friend- 
ship for Mr. Herndon will be interesting: 
In spite of their close friendship, Mr. Herndon could not 
understand it, when Lincoln one day darted up the office stairs, 
and said, ‘Herndon, should you like to be my partner ?’ 


‘Don’t laugh at me, Mr. Lincoln,’ was the poor fellow’s sole 


nse. 

Persistent repetition of the question could hard] 
hearing; but at last Mr. Herndon said: ‘Mr. 
I am too young, and I have no standing and no money; but if 
you are in earnest, there is nothing in this world that would 
make me so happy.’ 

‘ mpeg more was said till the papers were brought to Hern- 
on to sign. 

When he was about to leave for Washington, he went to the 
dingy little law office which had sheltered his saddest hoars. 
He sat down on the couch. ‘Billy,’ said he, ‘you and I have 
been together more than twenty years, aud have never ‘ 
a word.” ’ Will you let my name stay on the old sign till I come 
back from Washington? Mr. Herndon’s eyes were immediately 
filled with tears. He put out his hand. ‘Mr. Lincoln,’ said he, 
‘I will never have any other tner while you live;’—and to 
the day of the assassination al] the doings of. the firm were in 
the name of Lincola and Herndon. 


STARLIGHT. 


[From Once A Week.] 

Some five or six years back, the writer of this paper resolved 
to devote a portion of his leisure time to the study of astrono- 
my. His knowledge of mathematics was, unfortunately, very 
limited, and he had in consequence many difficulties to contend 
with; but he determined at all events to make himself acquain- 
ted with the names and motions of the heavenly bodies, and 
all about them, so far as lay in his power. He prooured a 
few good works on astronomy, and a celestial globe; and set 
to work to read. After mastering the rudiments of the scienee, 
one of the first things that puzzled him beyond measure, was 
this very question of light and its motion. He thinks it likel 
that the question has puzzled amateur astronomers before, an 
there may perchance at this moment be some who are similar! 
puzzled. If these lines should meet the eye of any one suc 
reader, and the writer should be the means of conveying to his 
mind a solution of the puzzle, it will afford him great satisfac- 
tion. The statement concerning the motion and velocity of 
light is one, the truth of which he never doubted, and this led 
him on to reason in the following manner: 

The light trom the star Sirius has been upwards of three 
ears in reaching the earth, traveling at the rate of twelve mil- 
ion miles a minute. How is it that we do not now and then 

see some new star or stars whose light bas been traveling on 
towards us at this rate for centuries? The more ‘the writer 
thought about this matter, the more puzzled he became. He 
tried to gain information from the books at his command, but 
there was not one that entered minutely into the subject; on 
the contrary, the more Hooks he consulted, the less he Ceoane 
enlightened. 

If we compare the most modern catalogue of the fixed stars, 
as seen with the naked eye, with that of the catalogue of Hip- 
roam we shall find that. they are almost precisely the same. 

ome few stars are certainly missing; but Sir J. Herschel in- 
forms us that these losses have arisen, in the great majority of 
instances, from mistaken entries, and in some from planets 
having been mistaken for fixed stars; yet, in some, he says itis 
equally certain that there is no mistake in the observation, and 
that the star has really been seen, and as really has disap- 
red from the heavens. At all events, our modern cata- 
ogues do not contain any fixed stars that are not included in 
that of Hipparchus. It seems, therefore, clear that no new stars 


have made their 

But what the writer wished to ascertain was, why some of 
the more remote stars did not now and then come into view 
and remain permanently visible to the naked eye, in the heav- 
ens? The light of the stars is ever traveling onwards, but the 
light of the faintest star now seen by us was equally visible to 
Hipparchus 2000 years ago. How is it that the star which we 
will suppose a few millions of miles beyond this faintest star 
has not yet become visible to us? 

This question the writer was unable to solve. He consulted 
such of his friends and acquaintances as he thought most likely 
to know something about the matter; but, alas, there was not 
one who could enlighten him at all about it. He at last deter- 
mined to address @ letter to a gentleman, with whom he was 
totally unacquainted, buf#who is certainly one of the greatest 
living authorities in matters connected with astronomy. He 
wrote to this gentleman (whose name he bas no authority to 
use) stating his difficulty in words very nearly as above, and to 
his letter received the following reply, “I do not entirely ap 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! choice but to die. Under the conflict of feeling, Mr. Lincoln’s 
| own reason gave way. He pleaded in despair for one last in- : 
fterview, which, long refused, was at last granted, before she | 
died, in August, 1835. That the shock given to his powerful | 
mind was a severe one, his subsequent life was to show. Twice, | 
in crises of great suffering, the unreasoning despair returned, | 
and from that moment he lost his moral poisefor years. All the : 
resources of the neighborhood were exhausted to restore him | 
| 
| | 
| | 
| 
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reciate your difficulty. Suppose (not as an accurate supposi- 
will coarsely resemble truth) that stars 
enerally are bodies of nearly the same dimensions and speci- 
fic brightness. Those which are nearest to us have the appear- 
ance of first magnitude, those up to some other distance are of 
second magnitude, and so on to the smallest that we can see with 
a telescope, say fifteenth magnitude. - All beyond this fifteenth 
magnitude, whether their existence has been long or short, we 
are unable to see as stars. Now it is probable that the light 
from all stars of the fifteenth itude, and even very much 
further, has reached us long ago, but it is not seen by us in 
the shape of images of stars, but as generally diffused skylight. 
And all the fresh stars whose light has reached us successively 
since that time, would not appear as stars, but would make 
the sky a little brighter.” Here then, thanks to the courtesy of 
this eminent astronomer, was a solution to the difficulty. It 
seems curious, however, that no work on astronomy in our lan- 
e (as the writer believes) is to be found that will give a 

plain answer to the question which had puzzled him so long. 


HEPWORTH DIXON ON MARRIAGE 
FOR ETERNITY. 


[From his new work, ‘‘fpiritual Wives.”') 

“The higher theory of spiritual wives may be stated ina 
few words; the common notion of a legal union between man 
and woman is an act of pairing forlife, At thealtar, we prom- 
ise to take each other for good and ill, for better and worse, 
engaging before the world to dwell together, cleaving one to 
the other, and to none else, until death shall part us. What do 
we mean by these large words? Simply that we take each 
other for life, and for life only? that the bargain made in time 
is only good for time? that the affectioms, and the ties which 


bind them cease with the grave? In short, do we mean that 
marriage is a temporary bond, which has no part in our eternal 
life. And this is the usual teaehing of the schools; and in all 
those countries where the Church still reigns and rules this 
view of the marriage vow is never impeached by adverse de- 
cisions in @ court of law. Such vow is for life, and for the 
whole of life. If it lasta until the grave, it ends with the grave. 
A Latin maxim says, once married, always married. ‘What 
God has bound, let no man put asunder,’ says the Western 
Church. A husband shall be to his wife, the wife shall be to 
her husband only, until death shall break the seal and tear the 
reeord.- So far runs the contract, and no farther. Death only 
makes men free. Now, this theory of a marriage vow being 
ood for life—and only for life—is more than simply unsatis- 
tory to men and women of a certain type of mind; it is ab- 
solutely repulsive. Husbands who care nothing for their 
wives, wives who care little for their husbands, may learn to 
bear it. When there is no rich estate of love, no subtle yearn- 
ing, no blended life, between the two sexes, they can look for- 
ward to the grave as to an end of their wedded bonds, if not 
with ardor, yet still without agony of soul. But then, as the 
mysties say, in such a ease, there has been no true marriage, 
either first or last. Such unions, they allege, are only partner- 
ships in business and estate; two eee perhaps, have 
been made one; two familiy lines may have been run into one 
stream; a dall and legal act having been solemnized with reli- 
ous form, and beautified by orange-blossoms and bridal bene- 


ictions. Such an affair of trade, it is alleged, may end most 
fitly with the hearse and shroud. But when a marriage of true 


no change; and why, if love is eternal, should the union which 
makes it visible end with the greater sleep? Men, it is alleged, 
who have found their manes on earth can never fall back into 
such a view. Wedloeck is, to their eyes, a covenant of soul 
with soul, made for all worlds in which there is conscious life; 
for the heavens above no less than to the earth below, . 


PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


[From London Journal } 

Princess Alexandra of Denmark is the fifth, and present 
Princess of Wales. Happy is it for her that her lot is cast in 
such a time—a time when her husband, the prince, instead of 
cutting throats in Guienne or Castile, goes quietly to Paris, the 
capital of great France, to. dine with the emperor and empreag, 
and lend his countenance to the very opposite of war, an exhi- 


-bition of the arts of industry of all nations—a time when the 


brutish irregularities of George II. and a Ferdinand would be 


thought hideous, and the blackguardism of a Prince George 
impossible. 


We are sure that she is grateful that her lot has been cast in 


such an auspicious time as the present, contrasting as it so 
splendidly does, with the two short preceding reigns, that 
brought to a close a iod of English history which had not 
been more charged with ruinous wars abroad than disgraces at 
home, by general coarseness of manners among all ranks, and 
the*munstrous profligacy of the higher orders. 

For the brilliant progress in morals and social condition of 
the people during the present reign, the nation, of course, is 
more largely indebted to its own unfettered and indomitable 
self, than to any other cause, but it is unquestionable that it is 
to the example of Queen Victoria, and her good husband, may 
be attributed a very large share of that improved tone, that dig- 
nity, reverence for law and religion, and higher appreciation 
of the more refined influences that govern human conduct, 
which so markedly distinguish and adorn the of our 


day. 
The “bad days” of the Georges have forever ya and 
the country bebolds with pleasure a Prince of Wales 

his ease, like any other gentleman, without violating any o 
the courtesies, much less the decencies, of society; and alwa 
presenting himself as a husband devoted to a beautiful wile, 
and a lady who is certainly one of the most attractive and loy- 
able woman who have ever graced the palaces of England. _ 

Not but that our fair princess has her triais. The su 
stitious would say, she would not be a Princess of Wales if she 
had not. Royalty does not, more than any other portion of 
mortality, repose on a bed of roses; and, if Princess Alexan- 
dra has been spared one kind of infliction, she has been sorely 
visited with another—even to the peril of her life. 

That terrible disease, rheumatism, in its most acute form 
seized upon ber at a very critical time, and for weeks she lay in 
a very serious condition. But her good constitution and forti- 
tude, although bitterly tried by the most agonizing tortures, 
aided by skillful medical treatment, carried her through, to the 
great joy not only of her own relations, but of the whole na- 
tion. The attack brought on a lameness in one of her knee 
joints, which eonfined her indoors for months; but now, we are 
happy to learn, that, since her return ‘from the trip whieh she 
and the Prince of Wales took to Wartemberg in the autama, 
her health has so far improved, that her restoration to entire 
convalescence is almost a certainty; and with it comes the as- 
surance that she will resume that place in society which so well 
becomes her youth, beauty and position. There is a likelihood 
also of the Queen, this next season, g from her long re- 
tirement, and holding some Court revels of that kind 
which would have the sanction of Queen Victoria. So that 
1868 promises to be a gayer year than its ; and let 
peg o in addition, it will be a brighter one for the country 
at large. 

The Princess is now in her twenty-fourth year. Her eldest 
son, the Prince Albert Victor Chris Edward, was born oa 
the 8th of January, 1864, and is as healthy and bloomiag a 
| as the most doting and partial of parents could desire. 

his presumptive heir to the future estate of the British em- 
pire is an object on which much mag pe speculation =tr 
dwell; bat, in all human probability, it will be long before 
now baby brow will be called upon to bear the “massive 
weight” of the “golden round and top of sovereignty.” The 
male members of the Guelph dynasty have been long-lived, as 
a rule; so that an actuary would calculate, in his cold way, 
that it will be at least forty years before this little child- 
will be called upon to assume the splendour and cares of ro 
ty. Forty years! What sort of an land will this child, if 
he ever should become king, inherit? Who could prophesy oa 
such a subject? 


— 


| 


| 


| | 
| 
| 
| | 
| | 
| has been blessed throughout by love, as well as by the | 
— when two young souls have grown one in feeling, in | 
: esire, in aspirations, then the thought of husband or wife ever 
ceasing to hold that dear relation to the other is hardly to be 
i; borne; the spirit kicks against that docirine of a life apart, | 
even when the premise is that it shall be — in a brighter | 
| and better werld. Love, wanting no brighter world, refuses 
4} % admit the thought of a separate life. Marriage, to true mates, 
4| is not for tha time now only, but for the time to come. Carnal! 
#| ideas have no dominion in the sphere of love. Once bound to 
i} each other, trae mates desire to be always bound. Love seeks 


— 
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GOSSIP OF THE DAY: 


PERSONAL, SCIENTIFIC, AND OTHERWISE. 
Turoporr, king of Abyssinia, is a man of wit and sense, if 
he isatyrant. The following is told of him: He had subdued 


an insurrection, and issued an edict whereby he commanded 
all those who had fought in the rebellion to lay down 
their arms and return to the employment of their fathers. Short- 
ly after the publication of the edict he was waited on bya 
band of robbers, who claimed the right, in accordance with his 
command, to return to the calling of their fathers. “And what, 
then, were your fathers?’ asked the king, unsuspectingly,— 
‘‘Robbers,”’ was the reply. The king assured them that they 
would do better to raise berds and till the ground, as most of 
their countrymen, and offered to give them plows and oxen. 
But they insisted on the privilege of the edict. “Be it so,” said 
the king, and dismissed them. But as they went their way re- 
joicing, a band of cavalrymen overtook them, with the words: 
“Your fathers were robbers, and ours were engaged in hunting 
them; we have a right to follow their calling, and thus cut you 
to pieces in the name of our master the king.” 


M. Blondeau asserts that, after many experiments, he has 
found the action of an induction current on seeds, before plant- 
ing, produces very beneficial results, noticeable in their subse- 
quent growth. In experimenting with beans, peas, and cereal 

rains, the seeds were soaked in water for some time, and were 
n submitted to the action of a current for several minutes. 
After this they were planted in pots filled with good garden 
earth, and at the same time other unelectrified seeds were plant- 
ed and kept under the same conditions for the purpose of com- 
parison, The former always eame up first, grew more rapidly 
and gave much more vigorous and fruitful plants than the lat- 
ter. “But,” says M. Blondeau, “one very singular fact is that 
many of the electrified seeds obstinately persisted in growing 
with the true root pointing up in the air, while the plumule 
was directed downward;” which gives a little shade of incredu- 
lity to The whole statement, but the experiment is an easy one 
for any interested person to try for his own satisfaction. 


The party comprising the Russian American Telegraph Ex- 
ition, on their return from the northern region, have 
rought home many interesting relics. Anivory tusk twelve 
feet long and measuring seventeen inches in circumference, was 
purchased for twelve leaden bullets from Indians living in the 
new Territory of Alaska. Near the junction of the Anadyr and 
Myan rivers, the party found a tusk of enormous size sticking 
some six as eight feet out of the ground and endeavored with- 
out success to dig it up, the frost in the ground holding it so 
firmly that they were not able to ascertain whether the other 
bones of the mastodon were beneath or not, And the Indians 
said that they bad used it as a hitching post for many years, 
and that was all they knew or cared about it. 


FRANKENSTEIN appears to have, turned up in real earnest in 
New Jersey. An ingenious mechanician has actually invented 
asteam man. The re is some seven feet high, and is thus 
colossal, as befits euch a monster, and a steam-engine in its 
bowels is said to have the power of three horses. We are not 
informed whetber the daring maker bas ever read Mr. Shel- 
ley’s wonderful story, but the newspaper reports say that the 

re can go over the ground at the rate of a mile a minute— 
pe ae itis thonght prudent to restrict him to half that rate 
—and perform other surprising tasks equally impossible for 
men of fiesh and blood. If the inventor has much imagination 
—which seems probable—one would think he would not be 
without occasional apprehersion that, like his fictitious proto- 
type. he might possibly falla victim at last to the creature of 
his own handiwork. 


An Actress, who is about to appear at one of the theatres, is 
the daughter of Madame Forgeot, also a dramatic artist, for- 
merly well known in London, of whom this singular anecdote 
is related:—She w.s one afternoon with some friends who had 
called to pay her a visit, when her maid entered, and whis- 

red a few words into the ear of her mistress. Madame For- 

t smiled. and said to her friends, “It is my dressmaker. She 
just brought me home a cnrions dress. Come and see it.” 
They followed her into her boudour, when, what was their 
rise to find that it was a coffin of most excellent workman- 
ship, made of rosewood, and lined with white satin. The coffin 
was standing upright against a wall. Madame Forgeot entered 
it to try it, and, with a smile on her lips, exclaimed, “Excel- 


lent! this dress fits me like a glove; the only thing is to post- 


pone ia as long as possible.” Three days alterwards 
she was d 


PARLOR AMUSEMENTS FOR OUR 
YOUNG FOLKS. 


THE HEN AND EGG-BAG. 


You must provide two or three yards of calico, or printed 
linen, and make you a double bag. On the mouth of the bag, 
on that side next to you, make four or five little purses, put- 
ting two or three eggs in each purse, and do so till you have 
filled that side.next to you and have a hole at one end of it, 
that no more than two or three eggs may come out at once, 
having another bag exactly like the former, that the one ma 
not be known from the other, and then puta living hen into 
that bag, and hang it on a hook near where you stand. The 
manner of performing it is this:—Take the egg bag and put 
both your hands in it, and turnit inside out and say, ‘“Gentle- 
men, you see there is nothing in my bag; and in turning it 
again you must slip some of the eggs out of the purse, as many | 
as you think fit, and then turn your bag again, and show the 
company that it is empty, and turning it again, you command 
more eggs to come out, and when all are come out but one, you 
must take that egg and show it to the company, and then drop 
away your egg-bag and take up your hen-bag, shaking out 
need Ny pigeon, or other fowl. This isa noble fancy if well 


THE DANCING EGG. 


Send for some eggs, and take care to place among them one 


- which has been emptied of its contents, and to which is fastened 


along hair, at the end of wh vh is tied a crooked pin. Bor; 
row a small stick from one of the spectators, and as you go be- 
hind your table, contrive to hook the bent pin into your coat, 
passing itover the atick. Then place the egg on an inver- 
ted hat, and ask for some music,and directly it begins to sound, 
a slight and imperceptible depression or elevation of the stick 
will cause the egg to twist and roll about upon it as if it had 
life. Yon must be careful to turn gently round now and then, 
80 as apparently to vary the distance of the egg from the body. 


LADIES’ TABLE. ; 


INSTRUCTIONS IN NETTING. 


(From Mrs. Pu!lan’s Manual of Fancy Work.) 

The implements used are a netting-needle, which is a bar of steel or 
ivory, open at both eods, and with a small round bole in which to 
the end of the thread; a plain bar, flat or round, which is called a = 
with cotton, silk. or other material. A stirrup is useful for holding 
work. It is a strip of embroidered canvas, an inch wide and five or 


long, lined with ribbon, of which about a yard and a quarter is left, form- 
lug along loop, from one end of the canvas te the other. This is worn 
on the foot, the foundation of the netting being a to the ribbon, 
which ought to be long enough to come within a pleasant range of t. 
Bat, thou neat = round the 
answers a purpuee; still as cushion screwed firmly 
to the edge of the table. 


the upper part of the former loop, over the second part of it, and im the stitch 
to be ag y lo Draw out the needle towards 
you, first ping ée fir-t loop, then ually the other, 
retaining it, however, on the listie finger os at ee prevent it 


the bean:y wor ou always increase doing 
wo or more stitches in one hole. oe , om oy 
SQUARE NETTING 
quare netting is the simple sti'ch done so 


as to have the shape of a 
equre inatead of a diamo Begin on one stitch, and, working back- 
ward- and forward:, always do two in the last stitch of every row, until 
you hav: one hole less—counting from the poiat up one sids—than the de- 
siga requires This forms a half equare, when needled. Do one row with- 
out increase, and then net two tugether at the end of every row, till she 
two iast are taken as one ‘This work always requires to be damped, 


slightly stiffened, and piuned out to dry, to give it its proper 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| | 
| | 
| 
| THE STITOR, 
| Tie the end of your thread in a knot to the stirrap, or to a thread fas- | 
i tened to it, if it beambbon Take the mesh in yuur le‘t hand, and hold | 
| it between the finger and thumb, ponstiet with the furmer. and close under | 
the knot. The hand is so placed the other finge:s turn inwards, to- | 
wards you. Pass the thread over the f re, middle and third fi round 
7 the last, and again over the others, and under the mesh. une it with the 
| humb; now carry it loosely under all the fingers, and insert the needie m..e | 
| | 
| 
Ulm sLitches are Gone as adfal, work back - | 
| wards on them, for a flac piece. but for a round you must close it by | 
— the first stitch of the last row as the first of this: after wh'ch week | 
round and round. The foundation thread may finally be drawn out. | 
Common nettiog stitch forms a dia | 
| 
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LESSONS IN GEOLOGY.—No. 6 


When you look at a cdrtect pitture of the outline 
of the earth, you see that the outer lines of the crust 
are not even. but rugged. The outer line of the cir- 
cle is full of dents and hollows, and of swellings and 

ints. You must imagine every one of these inden- 
tations to be a deep hollow, or extensive valley some 
miles deep, and sufficient to form the bed of a gulf or 
inland sea. As the rain would wear away the upper 

ts of the curves, the water would run towards the 
bottom, and there settle and deposit the sand or mud 
which it had dislodged from the rocks of the crust 
above. With every shower there would be a fresh 
flood, which would carry down more sand, or pebbles, 
or silt. From the repetiti8n of this process two re- 
sults would follow: at first, the lake or sea thus 
formed in one hollow, would become deeper and deep- 
er; and then, with every fresh stratum of sand de- 
sited, the bottom would come up higher and 


igher. 

* this manner a new covering would be made on 
the crust of the earth. These strata of sand would 
rise higher and higher, with every fresh layer de- 
posited by the flood, until they would become visible 
as dry land. inthe process of growth they would 
elevate the water of the lake or sea, and _—— 
drive it off to other hollows or curves of lower level, 
until at last sea would join sea, and form an ocean. 

This, in geological theory, was the beginning of 
what are called sometimes sedimentary rocks, and 
sometimes stratified rocks. It is, therefore, no won- 
der that the most ancient of these rocks have much of 
a uniform composition, since, at this early epoch in 
geological time, the water had but one kind of ma- 
terial to work upon. It is necessary to mention the 
sedimentary rocks now, for you will find that these 
also have been acted upon by heat from under the 
earth’s crust. According to Hutton’s theory, differ- 
ent parts of the crust of the earth have been succes- 
sively fused by heat in different epochs; and the pro- 
gress of geology strengthens the evidence, that local 
variations in heat have melted one part of the crust 
after another, and have also much altered the super- 
incumbent rocks deposited upon it. 


EXPLANATION OF SOME HARD WORDS IN THE ‘PRECEDING 
LESSONS, 


Geology is derived from two Greek words, ge and 
logos, which signify the earth, and an account or de- 
scription; it therefore means an account of the earth 
as regards its structure, and the different changes 
which it has undergone in the course of its formation. 

Fossil is derived from a Latin word fossilis, which 
signifies that can be dug out of the ground; it is now 
restricted to organic remains; that is, the petrified re- 
mains of beings that were once possessed of life. 

Crystallized is derived from a Greek word erystallos, 
whieh signifies ice; it is applied to the regular forms 
which bodies assume when they are cooled after hay- 
ing been in a liquid state from the action of heat. 

Granite is derived from a Latin word granatus, 
which signifies having many grains; it is applied to 
the hardest known stone, whieh is eomposed of quartz, 

Selspar, and mica or hornblende. 
Calciferous is derived from two Latin words, calx 


and fero, which signify chalk or lime and to carry; it 
therefore means chalk-bearing or lime-bearing. 


Grit, from the Saxon gritta, meaning rough, hard’ 


particles; it is applied to stones adapted for grinding, 
paving, and building purposes. 
Boulders, detached stones rounded by travelling in 
water, and deposited in hollows formed by water. 
Quartz is a crystalline substance composed of oxy- 
gen and silicum. | 
Felspar is a crystalline substance composed of sand, 
clay, lime, and potash. o 
Mica is a substance which glitters like silver, and 
is divisible into very thin plates or leaves; it is com- 
posed of flint, clay, magnesia, and oxide of iron. 
Hornblende, a dark, crystalline substance, composed 
of alumina, flint, magnesia, and oxide of iron. 
Geognosy, though it does not occur in the lessons, is 
a name formerly applied to the science of geology; it 
comes from two Greek words, ge and gmosis, which 
signify the earth and knowledge; it therefore means a 
knowledge of the earth as regards its structure, and the 
changes which have taken place in its formation, un- 
til it arrived at its present state. Of the two it is 


better to be a geognostic than a geologist, 


INSTRUCTIONS TO PAINTERS. 


COLORS FOR INTERIOR DECORATIONS. 


In a drawing-room, brilliant colors, with-a consid- 
erable degree of contrast and gilding; the lightest 
colors and strongest contrast should be upon the 
furniture. A dining-room should be warm, rich and 
substantial, without vivid contrast; gilding, unless in 
very small! quantities, should be avoided. Breakfast 
Parlors ought to be painted in a medial style, between 
that of a drawing-room and Dining-Room. The col- 
oring for Libraries should be rich and grave, and no 
higher coloring should be employed than is necessary 
to give the effect of grandeur, and unite the painting 
with the richness produced by the- book-binder's 
art. This can scarcely be done by neutral hues; but 
care should be taken not to disturb the quietness 
which ought to characterise the coloring of all apart 
ments of this description by any masses of vivid 
color. In Bed-Rooms, a light, cleanly, and cheerful 
style of coloring is the most appropriate. Stair-cases, 
Lobbies, and Vestibules should all be rather of a cool 
tone, and the style of the color should be simple and 
free of contrast. 


IMITATION DRAGOX’S BLOOD. 


Shellac, 4 lbs; melt, remove from thefire, and add 
Canada balsam, 5 0z; and coarsely powdered gum 
benzoin, 2 oz.; when well mixed, stir in red sanders 
wood and Venetian red—both in fine powder—of each 


1 lb.; blend well together, and form into sticks. The 


above preparation may be distinguished from genuine 
dragon’s blood by its partial solubility in alcohol. It 
makes, however, a very fine-colored powder, but for 
varnishes is better without the Venetian red. | 


Mercury, rubbed on true gilding produces a white 
spot, while it has no action on spurious gold. A sol 
ution of mercury in nitric acid leaves untouched real 
gold, and produces a white spot on the spurious. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


